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T as are fuller details about the election frauds in South 
Carolina, which seem to have been very brazen and to have in- 
volved two tricks, one by which the small tissue-paper ballots were 


dropped into the box, and the other by which, when the excess of 


the number of ballots over the number of voters in the district was 
revealed by the count, and the ballots were put back into the box to 
have the excess withdrawn as the law directs, the Republican 
tickets were dexterously placed on the top so as to come out first. 


| 
| 


These are frauds, in fact, which would not be perpetrated on any | 


party that was not considered too helpless and stupid to protect 
itself, which is what the Republican party in South Carolina is, 
being composed in the main of ignorant negroes led by a few dis- 
reyutable adventurers who cannot face their opponents with any 
moral courage. The contempt of the Democrats for them, too, is 
expressed in the recent legislation regarding the polling places 
and the hours of voting, which is a sort of advanced gerry- 
mandering. The polling places were reduced in number in Charles- 
ton County, for instance, about one-third in the city and two-thirds 
in the county, so as to compel the voters, most of them poor men, 
to make journeys of from ten to forty miles in order to vote. In one 
parish the polling place on the mainland was abolished, and the 
votes had to be cast on an island with which there Was no regular 
communication either by bridge or ferry. The time within which 
votes could be cast was also fixed at 720 minutes, and in some 
places one thousand votes would have to be cast at a single polling 


jlace, making the exclusion of a considerable number, of course, | ; Roe - ; ‘ 
I ‘ — . ' the Democrats avail themselves of this fact to discredit a/7 the wit- 


very easy. 


These facts are brought out, as they should be, in a strong but 
temperate address to the Democrats of Charleston County by Mr. 
J. B. Campbell, a lawyer of Charleston, and himself one of the 
Democratic candidates, and the letter shows from what quarter the 
remedy is to come, and encourages us to hope that from that quar- 
ter it will come—that is, those whites of the State whom this per- 
formance disgusts, and who will not submit to it. Mr. Campbell is 
aman of high standing and an old Democrat, and was a candidate 
for re-election to the State Senate, but has been defeated. He now 
appeals to his brother Democrats in an angry and vigorous protest. 
He exposes and denounces the legislation regulating the voting, and 
the frauds by which it was followed up. He shows that the Demo- 
crats of the State are really divided into two parties—one favoring 
what is called “ the Hampton policy,” and the other “ the aggressive 
policy,” of which General Gary is the leading exponent, and which 
has got the upper hand in the party in Charleston County. The 
Hampton policy proposes the political coalition of the whites and 
blacks on equal terms and in good faith ; the other the exclusion of 
the blacks either by force or fraud from all share in the govern- 
ment. The hope of the negroes lies in strengthening the Hampton 
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men like Mr. Campbell, and giving them a real interest of ambition | 


and pride in the negro vote, which after a while they will certainly 
protect. 


The way to ruin their cause is to force the two factions to | 


unite in a common pride of race, and in common anxiety about their | 


property, by indiscriminate Northern denunciation supported by a 
solid negro vote for disreputable “carpet-baggers’ and “ scala- 
wags.” One half-hour’s indignation of a South-Carolinian of Mr. 
Campbell’s kind is worth more to the negro than ten yards of Nor- 
thern newspaper invective. 





The difficulties the Federal Government will have to contend 
with in trying to settle election quarrels in Southern States, and the 


| through 


impossibility of forming a rational opinion on almost any incident 
of Southern political life, as reported in our papers, are well illus- 
trated by a late article in the Charleston News and Courier, giving 
“the other side.” In Barnwell County, in which it says there are 
two thousand negroes on the Democratic rolls, the United States 
Commissioner has been arresting colored Democrats, one of them, 
named Gantt, in his bed, pulling off “his only garment,” and curs- 
ing and abusing him, accusing bim—a small, timid man—of intimi- 
dating one Nix, “a powerful and desperate mulatto.” Mr. Wiggin, 
too, the United States Commissioner who authorizes these arrests, 
and waselected cireuit judge along with Moses and Whipper, privately 
assures the citizens that nothing more will be heard of the eases 
after election. In Darlington County the testimony showed there 
was ‘pleasantness at the election all day long,” and the arrested 
persons were discharged. The story of trouble was got up by one 
Farborg, a United States marshal, who retracted on the stand, but, 
it is sad to hear, “ will probably be sent to the penitentiary at the 
next term of the court for tobacco-stealing.” In Richland County 
the false swearing of the witnesses was so plain that tive were im- 
mediately lodged in jail for perjury, and the Courier exultantly eon- 
trasts with the calm and contident demeanor of the accused Demo- 
crats the conduct of the negro witnesses, ** who seek the woods 
and swamps as soon as they find that false swearing can no longer 
be indulged in with impunity in South Carolina.” 


It is plain to be seen that there has been on one side a great 
deal of fraud and intimidation, and that the other side, in trying to 
punish it, is embarrassed terribly by the fact that its officers and wit- 
nesses are generally bad characters, and sometimes men for whom 
‘at least one penitentiary is yawning,” and that affidavits of intimi- 
dation can probably be had for a quart of whiskey the yard, and that 
nesses and hunt them down. Also, that the confusion is worse con- 
founded by the Northern press, which is working up the whole mat- 
ter in preparation for the next election, with the aid of “ reliable 
gentlemen” who forward harrowing tales “with the request that 
their names may not be revealed,” which of course relieves the 
writers from some of the most inconvenient restraints on the com- 
position of narratives. 


Mr. Waddell, the Democratic candidate for Congress in the Third 
District of North Carolina, who was defeated by a small majority, 
has written a very creditable letter to his constituents, in which he 
refuses to contest the election on the ground of technical irregu- 
larities or because the case would be tried before a Democratic 
House. Inasmuch as he believes the election was practically fair and 
honest, he says-he will not lend himself to any attempt to defeat the 
will of the majority expressed at the polls. This shows what has 
become a rare conscience in political affairs, and is also an indica- 
tion that Southerners are not so destitute of political honor, or so 
reckless in the use of every means at hand for seizing control of 
national affairs, as some of our contemporaries would have us be- 
lieve. It is a novel thing, and points to the beginning of a sort of 
republicanism which has never existed at the South, when a politi- 
cian looks upon a majority, black or white, not as something to be 
‘managed ” im private or party interest, but as something which 
all good citizens must respect and aid as the final judge of what is 
for the public welfare. 





Gen. Sheridan's recent strictures on the Indian Bureau, to whose 
irregularities he attributed the late Indian outbreaks, and the re- 
port of Gen. Gibbon, commanding the Department of Dakota, in 
which he stated that the check upon the frauds of Indian agents 
army inspection was ineffectual, owing to defects in the 
system of responsibility in the Indian Bureau, have led Secretary 
Schurz to write a somewhat heated letter to the Secretary of War, 
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have thought she possessed ever since Bonaparte was driven out of 


the country—the right to occupy Egypt whenever she pleased, and 
control it in the meantime, as necessary to the security of her com- 
munications with India. In fact, Egypt has been for seventy years 
looked upon as a sort of dependency of the British crown, and the 
propriety of occupying it was discussed at the outbreak of the 
Russo-Turkish war in the English papers as a question of domestic 
administration rather than of foreign policy. The Cyprus affair 
*, changed all this. The jealousy of both France and 

now appears, been really claims 
halves in Egypt, and when the Khedive appointed an English Min- 
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ing purchase of the Suez-Canal shares end in this way is sufiiciently 
provoking, but is very characteristic of the Ministry. M. Waddington 
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‘Cranford,’ they for “the robbers” to come to 


Cyprus and fight them there. 


The English Cabinet, after what is said to have been a stormy 
meeting, has yielded to public opinion sufficiently to open Parlia- 
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ment on December 5. Lord Beaconsfield is said to have opposed | seems likely to get him into serious trouble. He is to be invest 
this steadily in support of the “ Imperial” view, which makes fo vated and forced to tell what this mean nd if it means that 
eien affairs affairs of the Crown, about whieh Parliament has a right | coup detat was in eontempl: , who projected 


to be informed but not te be consulted, but his colleagues ar 





crowing timid with the darkening of the horizon at home and M. Gan ia h Heng th ‘ 
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Tuesday, the 19th, a simultaneous forward movement began of three tis doubtful whether the French t rament would 
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at Jalalabad, Fort Kurram, and Candahar ; Cabuland Ghazni being | prorou ey, and the publi 
reserved for the spring. olered tor acceptance 

The debates in the French Assembly after an clection are Carteret, like his predecessor, James Fazy, who has just died. 
usually very fierce, owing to the numerous contested cases which | although a Boss and a Radical, ery different person from ow 
come up, and the fiercely partisan spirit which it is customary to | Bosses, and would be considered in N York City polities a ridieu 
bring to their decision. This year, of course, after the desperate | lous person, or, 2 ¢ of the present Park Commissioners said 
struggle in which the Republicans have been engaged, this cause of | “one of the high-toned fellow who have no business meddlin 


quarrel is more than usually powerful. Among the candidates whose in city ] ( HH in of considerable culture, a poet 
election was assailed were Paul de Cassagnae, the Imperialist bravo, | above mediocrity, and has publish volume of tables of i 
and M. de Fourtou, the late Minister of the Interior. Cassagnac’s erit. But he is, like 1 ( is, & fanatical Jacobi that is 
speeches usually consist of a succession of ‘‘scenes,” owing to the | he bel the direc t the people, with litth 
interruptions which his seurrility calls forth, but this time the Lefe ; use of constitutional machinery or restraint possible ; a great 
agreed to take no notice of him, and he was only called to order by { deal of popular voting, and then the ecution of the popular wilt 


the President, who had to check him frequently for his abuse of | thus expressed by an energetic B or Crsal Che amount of au 
Marshal MacMahon, whom it is the Conservative cue just now to | thority with which he proposed to at in f this time w: 
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take his expulsion meckly, and, being a more considerable person wit a 1,” i t] the Grand Council defined 
than Cassagnae, his vituperation found the Left much more sensi- | + ) ; i] r taught “false or ¢ 
tive, and they lost all self-control when he permitted himself to say | ti d to ** t lize the children” o1 | 
that if he had done his duty they (the Lett) would not be in thei: ; le to the « tic ] ple.” James Fazy, wh 


seats. Further on in the speech Gambetta appears to have so far | j Lat t y SZ, was B of Geneva for enteen ) ’ 
forgotten himself as to give him the lie direct, and though he re- | | eapt the ¢ at the head of an armes ob, 
tracted the observation when called to order by the President, he | which defeated the urban militia. He then went to work in the 


did it out of regard to the rules of the Assembly ; he did not retract | usual way at ** public improvements,’ and, having spent too much 


it out of regard for M. de Fourtou. The result has been a challeng money, was defeated at the polls, and tried armed force again; but 


and a duel with pistols at the harmless distance of thirty-five paces. | this time, under the rew Federal Constitution, Federal troops were 


Fourtouw’s imprudent speech about his “duty” towards the Left called in and extinguished him. 
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tages ould better illust depth of the anxiety undet 
N vhich the public mind in England is laboring than the follow 
ing appeal to the Ministry, which we tind in the last number of the 
Daconnele Keonomist, Ppapel Which seldom indulges in pathos of any 


nake adireet appeal to her Majes- 
ty’s Government. They know how terrible and how far-reaching 

w present depression of English trade is. They know how largely 

is depression is due to the political uncertainties of the time. 
They know how many men in business have been holding on by the 
very skin of their teeth in the hope that the Congress of Berlin 
would bring about a radical and permanent settlement of the East 
ern Question. They know that, far trom the settlement there 
arrived at being either radieal or permanent, it has from the first 
been disregarded by commercial Europe, and has had absolutely no 
influence in improving the state of trade. If, knowing all this, they 
go on clinging to the letter of a Treaty from which the spirit has 
departed, or, rather, into which the spirit has never entered, the) 
will be responsible for all that happens in consequence. To some 
still in their power to cast aside the illu- 


And now we will venture to 
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SO 


extent, at all events, it i 
sions under which the Berlin Treaty was drawn up, and to replace 
the useless provisions then enacted by a settlement more worthy of 
the name. They ean themselves come forward to undo the divi- 
on of Bulgaria, instead of leaving it to be undone without them 
They can themselves take care that the Bulgaria thus constituted 
hall in some measure be withdrawn from Russian influence, and 
taught, however late and however imperfectly, to look elsewhere 
than to Russia for the help which may ensure and develop it 


itonomy.’ 


The “ illusion,” or rather the assumption, under which the Ber- 
lin Treaty was drawn up \ that the Turks are a people who 
eagerly desire, and afe fully competent, to reform their Government ; 


rnment has been of late and 
content n by the Christians 
due to the instigation of ‘‘ Rus- 
Beaconsfield calls “* the 
which has led him into the 
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monstrous world at a 


vhen English industry has 


moment 


prove the most critical period in its existence—a period, too, which 


may not pass away without working serious modifications both in 
English Government and society. It would be very rash to 
predict, however, as some have begun to do, that the crisis 
will leave England ereatly diminished in strength and _ in- 
fluence All comparisons, such as Mr. Gladstone suggested in his 
late article, between her and Veni r Genoa or Holland leave out 
of account the faet that none of these states declined until either 


their material resources had been exhausted or the character of the 
people had lost its vigor and enterprise, either through the corrup- 
tion of the Government or through a general break down of morals. 
Nothing could well seem more hopeless than the condition of the 
British Empire at the close of the American war, and yet nine 
years of Pitt prepared it for the astonishing and successful twenty 
struggle with France. But in 1815 the prospect certainly 
seemed gloomier than ever. The oligarchy which had ruled 
the ebuntry from 1632, and which the shifting of population and 


years’ 


growth of industry had made more oligarchical than ever, had 


loaded it with a prodigious debt of $4,000,000,000, to be borne by a 


population of only 11,000,000, whose commerce and industry was 


still but tritling. The administration, too, was honeycombed with 
jobbery in all its 
Out of this slough, 


nation rose, during the 


departments, and the working class was furious 


uffering which to many of the acutest 
eemed hopeless, the seventeen 


irs between the close of the war an 


, accomplishing reforms of 


Nation. 


| the passage of the Reform | 


Bill, however, with astonishing rapidity 
ind ch as, perhap ve never been effected in any 
( country without revolution and bloodshed The recovery 
| probably not have been effeeted by the old ruling class; but 
was not all luek that created the great middle class which 
k charge of the national affairs after the passage of the Bill, 
Which « j th ucceeding iorty years created the prodigious : 
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commercial and manufacturing prosperity which seems to have cul- 
i273. No such class exists in any country through a 
happy accident. The religion, laws, traditions, manners, and his- 
all combine to produce it and make it ready for its work, and 
these agencies have certainly not lost their-force since 1832. On 
the contrary, the element of vigor and enterprise and audacity in 


minated in 


1 ory 


the national character seems just as strong to-day as ever. 

But it must be admitted that the English middle class when 
they came to the front, and laid the foundation of the huge fabric 
of industry which just now seems in serious peril, had resources 
Which they seem to have exhausted. It was not simply that they 
began the race in possession of great coal and iron fields lying side 
They were the first to take up the steam-engine seriously 
Down almost to 


by side. 
and turn it to account in railroads and navigation. 
1360 there was a widespread feeling all over Europe that a steam- 
engine needed an Englishman to manage it. As soon as the neces- 
sity of railroads began to be felt, too, the Continental nations had 
to order them of Englishmen, and England supplied the iron and 
imachinery forthem. Their great command of the means of loco- 
motion gave them the first access to out-of-the-way markets, such 
as India and China, and the first chance to colonize remote re- 
gions, such as Australasia and South Africa. The result has been 
half a of steady unprecedented material growth, 
accompanied with corresponding improvement in the structure of 
the Govermnent, which is probably unequalled to-day in the success 
With which scientific methods are made to work through popular 


century and 


forms. 
This brilliant stage has, however, evidently reached its termina- 
A considerable proportion of the markets by which its pros- 
y has been maintained—the cotton and iron—is irretrievably 
The civilized world, for instance, will never again build rail- 
roads with the rapidity it has hitherto built them, because the great 
trunk-lines are made and nothing will hereafter be needed but late- 
ral feeders. Then, too, the improvement in the government on the 
European continent, and the growth of industrial dexterity and 
enterprise everywhere, have spread manufactures over a vast area 
previously devoted in the main to agriculture. So that it 
hard to avoid the belief that we are witnessing a serious and 
permanent check to the material growth of the empire, which will 
for a readjustment of its economic and political machinery, 
the nature of which it would be impossible as yet to forecast, 
though it would be exceedingly rash to say that the nation is not 
mentally and morally equal to the task, or that it will all of a sud- 
den resign its position among the leading political and commercial 
states. Some of the probable features in this readjustment are 
already foreshadowed. Dense as the population of England now is, 
and large as is the proportion of it which is withdrawn from agri- 


tion. 


IS 


eall 


, culture, the profits of farming have been already so seriously affected 
by the growing competition of Russia and the United States that 


there are signs of a serious fall in rents, which must generally affect 
the fortune and habits of the landed aristocracy. According to the 
latest accounts, there are in some districts signs of a panic among 
landlords over the difficulty of letting their farms to men with capi- 
tal enough to work them, and the difficu'ty of getting even the pres- 
ent holders to keep them. The decline of manufactures and ‘dimi- 
nished purchasing power of the artisan class must, of course, increase 
this tendency, and perhaps force landlords, as one paper suggests, 
either to work their lands themselves, as the Prussian landholders 
do, or rent them on terms which would virtually give the farmer 
the fee. How little margin is left to the landlord already may be 
inferred from the fact that but few estates pay more than two or 
three per cent. on the purchase money. 

The great accumulations of population in the iron and cotton 
districts must inevitably, if the depression proves permanent, be 
got rid of by organized emigration, such as gave the Australian 


Colonies their first start. Public opinion would not tolerate now, as 


it tolerated half a century ago, the lapse of large bodies of men into 
pauperism, and the present parliamentary constituency is a much 
more dangerous one on such subjects than any which has previously 
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the War Department.” This transfer, if made, would probably 
be beneficial in two respects: Firstly. The army officers would be required 


to superintend the Indians near the several military posts, thus super- 
seding a like number of Indianagents. Secondly. The War Department, 
through its Commissary-General, could purcha the treaty supplies for 

lians far better than the Inte r Department through civilians 


\s far as the change operated, the Indians would have better agents and 
supplied. But this would fail to reach the main difficulty, 

is the total failure of the present system. The Secretary of the 

Int ( vould give as intelligent attention to the affairs of the Indians as 
y of War, under a system like the present. Each of these 
taries has qiite as many imperative duties as he can perform, and 
ery lit attention can be expe d from cither to the affairs of the 


needed is a Depouriment of Indian Affairs, with a cabinet 


officer at its head, and a law of Congress instituting a new system of 
ment of the affairs of the Indian tribes. If is not certain that a 
new department of the Government and a new system of measures can 


t} 


remedy the enormous evils which now environ the Indian tribes. But the 


creation of such a department by Congress is the best and the last feasible 


chance the American people can offer for the solution of the Indian 


prol lem. The need cal in character, and sup- 


of some movement radi 
ported with sufficient power, is evident to ali. The country is ready for 
such a movement, and, as I believe, would give it a cordial welcome. 

hough there are but about four hundred thousand Indians in the 
United States, an insignificant number of people in the aggregate, they 


re scattered overthe Territories, where they meet our people at numerous 


points ; and they are also found in places in several of the States. They, 
and their posterity, will live in our midst for centuries to come, because 
Indian arts for the maintenance of life are far more persistent and effective 
than we are disposed to credit. The Indian tribes hold a more important 
position in their relstions to us than their numbers would imply. It is for 
the reason that they form no part of our social and political system, are 
not a portion of our people, and stand without the pale of the Govern- 


ment. But as the aborigines of the countryand its ancient proprietors 


they stand to us in a special relation—a relation in some respects awful to 


| 
contemplate, We are responsible for them before mankind if we do not 
perform our duty towards them intelligently, and as it b mes the 
superior race 
lwo instrumentalitis y be named which have at least the promis 

of good. One is the establishment of a factory system for such tribes as 
have been long accustomed to settled life on reservations. (See an articl 
in the Nution for July 27, 1876, page 58, in which I gave some account of 


such a system.) ‘This would stimulate and reward their industry, which 
is never wanting among Indian women. In fact, the women would sup- 
port their husbands and children among all the reservation tribes if their 
labor were encouraged and rewarded ; but the experiment of Mr. Church 
at the outlet of Lake Superior, referred to in that article, shows that the 
men also will work if a fair opportunity is given them. The second in- 
strumentality is a pastoral system for the Indians of the Plains, This is 
the more important of the two, because it would reach and benefit thos: 
tribes among whom disturbances are constantly arising, and whoare put- 
ting our Government annually to millions of expense to hold them in 
check 

We have overlooked the fact that the principal Indian tribes hay 
passed by natural development out of the condition of savages into that 
of barbarians. In relative progress they are now precisely where our own 


barbarous ancestors were when, by the domestication of animals, they 


passed from a similar into a higher condition of barbarism, though still 
two ethnical periods below civilization. Their great progress commenced, 
as we have reason to suppose, when they gained, through flocks and herds 


of domestic animals, a permanent meat and milk subsistence. We won- 
der that our Indians cannot civilize ; but how could they, any more than 
our own remote barbarous ancestors, jump ethnical periods ? They hav« 
the skulls and brains of barbarians, and must grow towards civilization 
as all mankind have done who attained to it by a progressive experience. 

The next condition into which the Indian tribes would naturally ad- 
vance is the pastoral. They have learned unassisted to raise horses in 
herds, and thus have become partially pastoral. They can be taught to 
raise domestic cattle in herds. Here the Government should help them 
by purchasing herds of cattle for them, and by sending herdsmen to take 


‘are of them until they can be made to see that the natural increase will 


afford them an abundant meat and milk subsistence. The Governmen 
should own the cattle until this fact is demonstrated to them. This wil! 
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solvé the problem and recast the destiny of the Indian tribes. In time 
they will raise cattle in millions on the great plains as buffaloes have 
raised themselves in millions on the same plains. The Indian tribes 
would thus become contented, prosperous, and happy, and make a prope! 
use of regions of no present use or value to our people. 

As an economic question we have a direct interest in this matter our- 
selves. If innumerable herds of domestte animals are created on the vast 
central Plains they will become @ source of m« supply for the entire 
‘ountry east of the Mississippi. It will cost the Government but 
part of the sum annually expended upon the Indians to establish this 
great work, with every assurance that it would solve the Indian problem 
by raising the Indian tribes of th Plains into a condition of } i 
not tosay of wealth, and by making them an ultimate source of 
the country instead of the plague into which they are rapidly degenerating 

I need not take the time of the reader to amplify these propositions. 
The present system has failed completely, and has become discreditable 
to the country. Any new movement having a fair promise of success 
will be received with favor, because the American people would be glad 
to see our Indian affairs in a more reputable condition. The transfer of 
the Indian Bureau to the War Department will not relieve the difficulty, 
although it might work a limited amount of benefit. The new Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs might be created for twenty-five years. Within 


that time it could prove itself, and it would save the national Treasury 
many times the increased expense of the department. 


Yours truly, Lewis H. Moreay, 


To Tue Epitor or Tue NATION : 

Sr: You say with truth that as the case stood there was no honor- 
able way of reftising to compl) with the Fis s Award, and all who 
have a regard for the reputation of the Republic will rejoice that th 
money has been paid. But it is to be hoped that the day is not vi ry dis- 
tant when there will be an end of these absurd and humiliatins fines im- 
posed by a distant Power upon the inhabitants of this continent for the 
use of its natural franchises, and when this svstem of mutual exclusion, 
with all its waste and bitterness, will: give place to commercial union. 
The northern and southern sections of t continent are the commercial 
complements of each other. Nature has joined them: an evil policy 
kee ps them asunder. 

We pour derision on the popes of old for presuming, by their eccle- 
siastical authority, to mete out thi hemisphere and set bounds beyond 
which enterprise and colonization were not to pass. Our posterity will 
perhaps look with the same feeling upon the pretension of a European 
Government to draw a line, for its political purposes, across this conti- 
nent, and to say that the people of the two portions shall not enjoy their 
commercial advantages in common. 

A few years of commercial union would give Canada far more than 
she receives under the Fisheries Award, and with. equal advantage, in- 


stead of loss, to you. 
Yours faithfully, GOLDWIN SM 
loronTo, > 


\ RETURNING BOARD ABOLISHED. 

To tue Eprror or THe NATION: 
Srr : In your issue of November 14, i878, in speaking of Returnin 
Boards in the Southern States, you say: ‘* We have heard of no legisla- 
tion changing their character or reg 


this State, at the first session of the Nicholls Legislature, the law creat- 


rulating their duties. . .. In 





ing the Returning Board was repealed and a new election law passed, by 
which the votes are counted as cast, and promulgated in like mann 
The votes actually cast stand as the prima-fa result until overthrow 
hy contest in the courts.—I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, E. D. W. 


New Or.eans, November 21, 1878. 


Notes. 


Ww" have received from Little, Brown & Co.. Boston, ‘ Minor Poems, by 


Percy Bysshe Shelley,’ and it has the distinction of being the 


first trustworthy edition of the poems ever printed in this country. 
It follows the text of Mr. H. Buxton Forman’s careful London edition of 
1876, but it has omitted his annotations, which are necessary in more than 


one case for the elucidation of lines which left 


The volume contains the most valuable of tl 
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speec! i ted t! Cn] il l This edito- 
rial plural \ | i rat ts of circumstane 
i i I l fleet as it thes L\ 
rial ervie Ws ppear mm tin 
i ' Il ( Ther Wi i hat 
\i i, | | di ( 
l " | A ' ad 
\ M n ‘ ra ( 
| | yl it j i j 
' \ g y speaking, but 
ion at all appears 
j , nel « i | nt historian o1 
noct t | ble neul When- 
{ | i} hor j | reflect f th 
\ ! | i t ¥ wind uch apt quota 
it Death mark ” V1 | ‘ In th 
midst of th ther | ( ( he state- 
ent tl | ivhi-bows Jackson’s Adi istration, 
id ! ! itorm t 
I} " ’ t} ‘ expr ion do not, how r. in th least 
njure tl i! t of the bo rhe st ( ! t inelude almost 
every man of the slightest importance who h } tised at the Missouri 
bar within half a century Almost all he!d public offices of some sort, 
and many rved under the National Government. Very few of them, 


, 
attained a national 1 


il ne 


however, evel najority having 


only the narrowest lo toriety. known be- 


vine 


yond the borders of the State were Benton, facile princeps, whos biography 
is the first of the series: David Barton, the first Senator, whose care 

i it short by his advocacy of Mr. Adams in 1825: John Scott. who 
cave the vote of Mi uri to Mr. Adams at that time and thereby met 
his political deatl Gamble, the war-governor: Edward Bates, Mr. 
Lincoln’s attorney-general, and Frank Blair, whose career is still fresh 


i¢ most striking point about the I 


in every o1 memory. Tl ] gal fraternity 
in Missouri class, is that they all had military titles. Many wer 
rene! ill im nels,” and few were s poor % not to be 
maior ! ptains If the jud re added, it may be safely 
‘id that wi L lawy re so scarce in Missouri that the mere profes- 
sion lmost 1 it toan order of 1 V In the beginning a 
lawyer had to be familiar with the civil and Spanish law hequeathed by 
the previous prop ( th the « mon la 

I") ect of t iz of tems must have been far from good. 
Life in Mi i while rerritory and when first a State was wild 
ind 1 hi t rhe iger of e, without much regard 
probably to its antiquity as a custom, was the prevailing mode of settling 
dispu es amone po] lation. The for of a judi ial decision was 
much what \ n | land when the Past Letters were written If 
the suc ful ty could gath sufficient physical force to execute a 
iudgment he vy likely to be satisfied, | iot otherwise Down to ¢ 
very late period, Judge Bay informs us, ** court-day was the time when 
the inhabitants met to decide their differences in the prize-ring, and one 
learned judge, who took a great interest in the manly art, was in the 
habit of adi ling his court to be present at the fighting. The rude and 
unsettled st ‘? ty was, of course, exemplified by the lawyers. 
I! vi PI it! ddicted to drinking, and not a few were ex- 
tremely ai ie however, was but little regarded. Many of 
mW y d duel { and all seem to have been ready to be me so, 
Cole ton ** had reputation of being a duellist,” though the 
y we | opposed to it on principle.” This reputa- 

t rd i la 1, as Benton killed o7 man ve of 
| , ‘ l by 1 ence) on Bloody Island, near St. 

| af i \ cue of these duels were of a 
I case of Spencer Pettis, member « t of 

( Maj Dick Biddle was near-sighted » they fought 
1 not unnaturally both were killed at the first fire. An- 

ot] king case was that of Judge Leonard, a New-England man 
portion of Missouri where there was a strong prejudict 
Yar their puritanical edu n, and their aversion to duel- 

Chis } ud ind expression in one Major Berry, who, being a 
d hold of Leona vho was very small, and horse- 
1 hin r} Li d res l, and, getting over his scruples, 
ea Ber nd put a rifle-bullet through his heart—an act which he 
| ife he never regretted 
Shi , have been the « e of many incidents n legal lif 
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as they were, seemingly, not thoroughly well recognized in Missouri. One 


f 





rentleman wa 1¢ hero of the story of putting on six shirts one over the 
oth little w he 2ecustomed to the laborious habit of changing 
t} David Barton, when passing the night at a friend’s house, was 
offered shirt, which seems to have been xan articie of hospitality. 
This part lar shirt had a cotton bodvand a linen bosom, ** whieh struek 


Mr. Barton’s sense of propriety.” He iesitated about putting it 


h hn cone luded LO put it on i, cl, iro # Having effec ed 
** Look here, S. 


” Judgi 


came out adjusting the collar and 


wt 


this shirt is a d—d fraud, and I don’t mean to | ty to it. 


Tompkins, of the Supreme Court, ** who dressed very plain but never could 
tolerate slovenliness in others,” heard one day a long argument in 
ease by a lawver named Mend l} About the time of Judge 


adjourning, J 


ins interrupted the counsel by sa Mr. Mendell, it is impos- 


Ving: 


ble f urt to see any law through as dirty a shirt as you have on, 
end this « irt will now liourn until ten o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ig, to give you an opportunity to change your linen.” This is a very 


mild example of the language, m: habits of the Missouri judges 





although Jadge Bay says there was never anv loss of real dignity Phere 
is one rather striking example of this kind in the case of a learned judg 
who always drank a pint of whiskey before holding court. If he ex- 


atowanee vile 





Ce e was apt to be confused, and 
led to both court 
When the 

1 


vith brandy Judge Tompkins, wh 


and counsel * perpetrating a good deal of mother wit.” 
awuthor was admitted to the bar he passed two days in fuddling 


» examined him. On another occasion 


the author, a friend named S., and one Judge Ansell were forced to oc- 
ipy a room together in a crowded hotel. There was a great disturbance 


in the night, which on enquiry was found to be caused by an attempt on 


Mr. S. to strangle Judge Ansell The author, howeve 


explains nu facetious terms that his friend S. had delirium tremens, 
nothing mor ind the judge, receiving this statement without any mark of 


assisted the author to keep his unlucky friend awake during the 


iinder of the the next d ¥ they all went 
to] 


uise or to 


night, and on their way to- 
the M 


as not attempted cither to dis 


Mr. Peyton R. 


sworn freely, and 
their 


ilnyden, for example, ‘* indulged 


The members of 





couri bar appeat 
the author | g 


soften lan- 


tage in this respect. 


ly in profane language, but his profanity was not of the kind which 
shocks one’s sensibility,” and the author gives the following anecdote as 


Mr. profanity.” 


‘chanced to look over 


\ Methodist 


twhen 


eristic of Hayden’s * harmless 
Hayden’s shoulder one day in cout 


of the opposing speech with the 





inten- 
{ is what the Methodist read: ‘* By God! he has 
travelled out of the record. By God s of the record 


The preacher thereupon asked Hayden if he swore in court, and 


notes 


vas taking 


tion 


of replying. This 
will travel out 
too.” 
the latter replied at once that any one who said he did was “a d—d 
* The book is full of such : 
interspersed by the author from his own experience. 

The general tone of the book is highly eulogisti: 
quent, but there is at the same time a good deal of frank and 

Yet the class caricatured by 
‘*One of the 


extinct, and one cannot but 


necdotes incidental to the subjects, and 


liar. 


a 1d always rr indil - 
shrewd 


erjticism. Dickens as alluding to every- 


body most remarkable men in the eountry, sir!” is 


as 


not wholly wonder by what tests mtellec- 


tual ability is tried in Missouri when it is stated that Gideon Granger 
was a ‘man of transcendent abilities 


of his day.” 
lized community, the extraordinary mixture of races in early Missouri 


and cne of the most profound men 


The immense political importance of lawyers in a half-civi- 
sperate struggle between the Virginia and New England 
the State in 1820, and finally the awful 
condition of affairs in 1860, have much light thrown on them 


few hi 


itherto uny 


history, the de 
clements for the possession of 
by Judge 
Ray’s biographies. There are also a ublished letters 
nd they confirm in every point 


his subsequent betrayal of his 


given relating to the Burr conspiracy, a 
Wilkinson’ 


eader. Despite 


complicity in the plot, and 
the superficial magnificence of expression one cannot 
1 


kindly towards the author, who is always genial and honest and 
well-intentioned, while many of his incidental opinions—as, for example. 


y—ure sensible and thoughtful. 


RECENT POETRY.* 
pOAQS=R MILLER has not grown under the influence of culture and 
¢? civilization and longer practice in writing into the poet it was hoped 
he would become. The ‘Songs of Italy’ have the same spontancous 
vigor, the same vividness and originality of imagery, the same lack of pro- 
1878. 
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portion, of taste and thought, the same excellences and defects, as the 
‘Songs of the Sierras,’ although their distribution is perhaps more even. 
Italy would move the heart of the dullest of poets, and she has kindled in 
him no common emotion ; but it is plain that he has lost in his change 
of subject. His first poems will remain the earliest and thus far the best 
poetic embodiment of the romantic elements in the pioneer days of the 
Plains, the Sierras, and the great wastes, and the only poetic description 
of their strange and impressive scenery. As such they were valuable, 
notwithstanding their open and manifold faults. In Italy he has felt 
the romance of Venice and St. Mark’s, and the desolation of Toreello and 
the Roman plains. 
the picturesque life of the lower classes, the traditional bandit, the duel- 
ling cavalier, the ungoverned passions whose working he has seen or 
fancied ; and his complaint of the age of gold, the lack of love, his own 
unsatisfied loneliness, is a constant strain ; but the poetic result of these 
motives is less than before. He has suffered, too, in that his verses often 
recall in thought and phrase Swinburne and Browning. ‘* The Dove of 
St. Mark” is a subject which needs the tenderest handling in order to 


He has, as was to be expected, his interest mainly in 


avoid disgust, and Rossetti only has succeeded in this line in his poem of 
«The Ideal and the Reai,” a poem of the same 
order and subject, is worse. ‘* A Garibaldian’s Story ” and ‘ Lnplora ” 


** Jenny,” which it recalls. 


seem to us the most excellent of this collection, and ** Recollection ” is per- 
haps a fair example of the poet’s normal work. He is at best a poet who 
requires great charity ; his faults are on the surface, his excellences ave less 
prominent and constant ; and in this volume the reader will often be 
offended by phrases, crudities in thought, and suggestions of the most 
unpleasant things, and at the end may feel that he has paid dearly for 
what pleasure he has got. We shall have to bear with the most abnormal 
the 
search for the twin soul who was made the poet’s mate before the stars 


moods toward women of the street ; to hear much nonsense about 


were sown, and whom he finds ina Venetian dagvro ; to listen to the poet’s 
preference for the ‘dashing, bold robber” over the ** shopman,” and 
much of the same sort. For ourselves, we got pleasure and profit from 
the reading, but we wait for the time when the poet shall return to the 
forests and mountains of which he first sang. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor has given us in ‘ Prince Deukalion’ an allegoric 
sketch of the spiritual history of mankind from the time when the pagan 
was passing into the Christian age ; and, as he informs us in his argument, 
he has employed the old device ‘‘of making personages stand for powers 
and principles, yet (he earnestly desireth) without losing that distinetyess 
of visage and those quick changes of blood which keep them near to the 
general heart of man.” It would in any case require great skill to make 
us see a real woman in a being who has been labelled at the beginning the 
Medieval in 
other characters, whose principle of life is not so plain, has Mr. Taylor 


Ecclesiastical System; and neither her case nor in the 
breathed into his creations any very vigorous life or brought about any 
illusion. Like Prince 


Deukalion himself before his ‘airy substance ” be- 
comes incarnated in actual humanity towards the close of the last act, all 
his associates hold in their veins a scant and pale ichor unreddened by any 
‘* pulse of blood.” 
gory and not asa drama in any but a formal sense. It is in four divisions. 


It is necessary, therefore, to accept the poem as an alle- 


each of which mirrors associated phases of human feeling, achievement, or 
aspiration at different eras—the early Christian, the medixval, the present, 
and the future. In attempting thus to write of the highest spiritual re- 
sult in the past and the highest spiritual hope of the future, Mr. Taylor 
has won the success which a man of talent could attain by a vigorous 
tour de force. There is much clear thought, direct expression, and melo- 
dious verse, particularly in the choruses, which seem to us the best work 
in the volume. His creed, however, is not a new one, nor is it enforced 
with any new vigor, clearness, or beauty of utterance. The promised 
land which he looks forward to is one where all human functions will en- 
joy energetic activity, as appears from the language of Agathon (Child of 
Prince Deukalion, the Ideal Man, and of Pyrrha, the Ideal Woman) to 
Buddha, who bids him ‘learn to renounce ”- 


* But I e@ccept—even all this conscious life 
Gives in its fullest measur gla 





g , health, 
Clean appetite. and wholeness of my claim 
To knowiedge, beauty, asp:ration, power 
Joy follows action here ; aud action bli 
Hereafter !*’ 


dn 


Oy, stating this legitimacy of all desires in another way than by prophecy 
of the blissful state wherein they may ult 
blames Christian faiths for their dwarfing mankind by repression either 


on the side of sense or of knowledge : or, stating it in 


imately be allowed, the author 


another way still, 


Posto: 


‘Prince Deukalion: A Lyrical Drama By Bayard Taylor.’ 


3 : Houghton, 
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he apprehends no loss to any one through exercise of liberty, as 
Agathon says to Calchas (the Religion of the North) : 


whe re 


* Nay, Priest, thou warresi with pure intelliger 
That rays all whither from its central flame, 
And reaches God on Power's or Beauty's sidk 
As on Devotion's ! , 
Denial cannot ‘scape him, sacrilege stra 
Beyond his pity, »or by any path 
The seeking spirit miss 

} 


As showing the lights and shadows in which the past lie 


the sight of this school, the book is valuable ; us a poem, it has passages, 
like the vision of Prince Deukalion, of force and be auty ; but we doubt 
whether it will advance Mr. Taylor's claim to be an original poet. If one 
would see how a poet treats a similar theme, and would contrast the work 
of genius with the utmost that talent can achiev: Pro- 
metheus Unbound’ of Shelley. 

The poems of Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman will always interest the 


and future in 


. let him read the 


curious in literature as the work of the woman to whom Pee was afianced 
not long before his death, and those in this volume which relate to him. 
beside their extrinsic romantic interest, are the mest in passioned and 


the 
some of the poems here printed were issued in a small book entitled 
‘Hours of Life, end Other Poems,’ and to th 


ne written at the age of seventv- 


vigorous, we think, that volume contains. ‘Twenty-five vears ago 


e are now added as many 
more written in later years, including « 
five, 


The earlier seem to us the better poems, and they show a remarl 


able power of natural description, strong and pure a fresl 


Here 


music oO] 


sentiment, and 


= ana 


ness of impression which is rare smong our minor poets 
there, naturally enough, one catches echoes from the this 
all beside 


from the experience of the 


Poe's verse, but is original and ¢ directly 


writer. <All is not equ valuable, but we 


are sure no one can read without pleasure atural descriptions in the 


The Pe rtrait, 


early poems, the verses to Poe, and i atter portion ** ai 


Night Wanes.” 


‘ Apple-Blossoms’ are the poems of two childre: 


ig Proserpine to Pluto in Hades,” or * 
who have written 
them *‘ for the family circle, 
of child-life. The earliest 
apparently at the age of fifteen in on 
They are certainly remarkable product 


“which has published them as an expression 


were written at the age of nine, the latest 


f twelve in the other 


le’ CASé and Ol 
lions in view of t 
aspect of 
he birds, the arbutus, th 
tian ; and frequently in reading we found humming in our me mory 


he circumstances, 


They describe pleasantly and simply the inland seenery, the 


pleasure of children in the spring-time, t 


ren- 


Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the llower.”’ 
The indoor delights are also sung, and there is a notable absence of 
childish moralizing. Two portraits of the children appeal to the kind- 
ness of the reader, and these, serving as an introduction, will commend 


the volume to children of a like age with the authors, and we doubt not 
that they will enjoy it 
Mr. Harvey Rice, who puts forth 


Western lands, although his book has the imprint of an Eastern firm. 


‘Select Poems,’ appears to be of 


He rejoices in the West, although his native State is dearer to him, and 
he foresees the time of ‘* happy millions,” of ** cities set on hill and plain 


like gems of art,” of telegraph wires, of the decadence of the East, and 
like circumstances, 
* Whil 


And 


e startling rolls the frantic car 

bannered glides the gallant boat 

The time of ‘the frantic car” as a regular mode of transit in the West 
is far distant, nor have we ever heard it before mentioned as 
Other 
poems are devoted to a tour at Mt. Vernon, various natural objects and 


we trust 


among the prominent promised blessings of the broad prairies. 


moral sentiments ; a few of them are graceful, and there is one curious 
attempt at wit in the form of punning upon ‘the mystical vision of 
man,” but the author was hard put to it when he indited the following 


irreverent stanzas: 














** What a mystical vi : he. 
With his hands and his feet 
Pierced with * nails* like his Lord on tree, 
And a * beard’ like the wheat! 
What a mystical vis 
When a‘ lid’ sh e, 
And his * ghost’ pay rol ‘ 





Phat is stamped with a ‘die’ 





We suppose this to be an attempt at wit, but it is not clear that the 
author did not attach meaning to the first lines. 
Poe yy Sarah Helen Whitman Boston : Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1879. 
Ss¢ of two children, Elaine Goodale, Dora Read Goodale,’ 
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fect. upon tl ise. On the ot hand, fl. C. Barkley’s ‘ My — but his title to remembrance lies in that one night’s work. Mr. Holland 
Boyhood : y for Boys’ (BK. P. D 1 & Co.) refreshingly goes to th has brought out all possible details, on the best authority 
ther ey | is free asp from nonsensical purisin. The tal The second and larger part of the book isa good genealogy of the 
purty ) in t lat | vulventures with his descendants of William Dawes, a mason of Boston. His descendants 
| , th tle inciden vhich oceurred in his sports, of | have been numerous and respectable, and his blood flows in the veins of 
! \ y fond, and th p bl which he seems to have en- many of the solid citizens of that famous city. Senator Henry L. Dawes, 
with a becomin itisfaction, T ne is laid in a clergyman’s however, belongs to a branch not yet affiliated to this main line. The 
ily int eastern counties of Ing 1, and one gets by the way genealogy is elaborate and well furnished with references and an index, 
haracteristics of the community, sketel of individual peculiarities, { number of portraits add to the interest, and the whole book will take 
id glimpses of such soberer life as cannot be kept altogether from chil- | a high rank in this class of writings. 
dren’s eyes. The ideal which the book will incite its readers to reach is 
the being a rough rider, a strong swimmer, and a dead shot—an out-of- The College Book. “Edited by Charles F. Richardson and Henry A. 
door, noisy, adventurous existenc Clark. (Boston : Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1878.)—This isa large volume, 


‘Prairie Days ; or, The Boys and Girls of Osego,’ by Mary B. Sleight | similar in style of publication to the ‘ Harvard Book’ published a few 
K.P. Dutton & Co.), is a story of childlife in a family which was forced | years ago by the same editors. It contains an account of twenty-four 
isfortune to go West, wand so we are introduced to log-huts, rattle- | leading colleges, including the Naval and Military Academies and Vas- 
kes, Indians. and the days before the railroads destroved frontier life in sar. These colleges are described in such a way, as the preface says, 


Illinois ; but this local flavor is soon lost, and in the larger part of the | as ‘‘to present in a compact yet readable form material for a suffi- 


volume the ene might as well have been laid anywhere in America. | ciently full knowledge of the history, resources, and aims of the several 
The children, by a modern improvement on the old-style Sunday-school | institutions, as understood by their officers and friends.” In many cases 
ok, are not alway d, but good at one remoye—that is, they have the articles are by graduates or resident teachers at the several colleges, 
heir faults and follies, but are immediately ry, freely confess, and and are, therefore, to be read with more or less caution as being the most 
never do so any more, They honor their father and their mother, delight favorable presentment of the merits of rivals, but they are also based 
n farm-work and h work, are kind to all rts of people. and in upon the fullest knowledge In consequence of the authorship there 
l all goes a rily as could be « . well-regulated family is great variety in the modes of treatment, but with the single ex- 

to which no native bad nature has in led. Possibly the depth of | ception of Cornell, which is very insufficiently deseribed, all the articles 
degradation into which Ilugh is thrown by his first college escapade is a | seem satisfactory. The book will be of great service to persons whose 
little overstated ; pos OLY Maud is a trifl facil in her mast rv ol the work is in th direction of college education, since it reveals clearly 
ysteries of making soup and chicken-pic ; but as the aim of the book | many varying modes of education and the steps by which each has been 
ems to be to make little girls contented to wash dishes and little boys | advanced or modified. We think it ie tote mmamthed ta it is not issued 
utious about drinking currant wine out of a keg, there is no need of | in cheaper and less luxurious style ; the ecpy which we have received 1s 


iy further criticism than to remark that it is admirably fitted to deve- | for ornament as much as for use. It is profusely illustrated with about 
lop these qualit where the environment is in these respects as favora- | sixty heliotypes of the buildings and grcunds, the old universities receiv- 


as it ms to have been in Osego ing the larger number 
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